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VI6CSTZE | 
Tus is the story of a people who in spite of the hard- 
ships of unheralded conditions have developed a 


scheme of living which has excited the admiration 


of all. 


To these thousands of tenacious, ambitious men and 
women from all parts of America and across the seas, 
who labored well to create here a new homeland 
of rare beauty, comfort and appeal and who have 
made this part of Central Florida so eminently 
worthwhile this book 1s dedicated as a tribute of 


grateful appreciation. 


S. F. McC. 
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Contd... 


SOFT SOUNDING WORD OF MUSIC 


THAT FALLS LIQUID FROM THE LIPS 


Ocala 2. 


SWEET SCENTED TOWN OF MAGIC 


THAT LIVES GENTLY WITH THE YEARS 


Oralal: 


STOUT HEARTED HUB OF COMMERCE 


IN A COUNTY OF GOOD LIVING 


What of Ocala... 


WHERE IS OGALA?..WHO’S IN OCGALA? 


Speak Up Ocala! 
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A SOLDIER, with his bride, standing on the Court House 
square in Ocala, looked amusedly up and down the street, 
turned to her with a smile and said: “Well, here it is.” 

She laughingly replied, “Not much like Milwaukee!” 

Eavesdropping Ocala proudly protested, “No, not much 
like Milwaukee, or New York, or San Francisco. Not even 
like Miami, or Jacksonville, or Tampa. I am like myself. 
I am a citadel. A citadel of the heart—the discerning heart 
that knows and loves life in a town of comfort size. Why, it’s 

a comfort to know your neighbors; to say, “Hi, Bill! ‘Hey, 
- Pop,’ and to call them all by name; to build your home close 
to the earth beneath a spreading oak; to have a horse, or a 
boat, or a garden for a hobby. It’s a comfort to follow a 
pattern of living which gives time for work, for play, for 
good living. I am a land of rolling hills and fertile plains, 
and I nourish and hearten my family well—my family, and 
their friends who come from Milwaukee, and New York, 
and San Francisco.” | 

Then there came an Ocalan to the young couple, and 
took them home for tea and talk. And as they sipped and 
storied, the voices of Ocala spoke through the voices of the 
family. And they caught the essence of Ocala and they 
savored it. 

There was the voice of the Elderly One, full of the sound 
of dried leaves rustling in the trees. She told of the olden 
times, and of an old man who wanted to be young again. 
There was the voice of Young Brother, himself done to the 
lovely brown turn of one who has baked in the sun, loafing 
and swimming and gazing at ’gators. His talk was of an 
Indian chief, “brave as anything” and bold. The voices of 
the tawny twins, a duet of “Goings-on” at school, with the 
clubs, the football team, the band. The Mother spoke of 
Garden Clubs; of flame-vine, azaleas, and camellia, while 


Father vigorously counselled as to the scope of trade and 
commerce. The voices became a chorus, telling the story 
of Ocala. 


A clue to the telling of Ocala’s story lies implicit in its 
geographical outlines. The name, “Ocala”, introduces us 
to its earliest known history, having its roots in antiquity and 
a vanished race—the Timucuan Indians, who were the first 
inhabitants, and who called the village Ocali, meaning “Big 
Hammock”’. 

Some of the streets bear Spanish names—Sanchez and 
Alvarez— while others are of Indian origin — Tuscawilla, 
Watula, Osceola. These names are not the random selec- 
tions of a romantic-minded citizenry, but are a logical part 
of the mosaic of the years. The Spanish streets indicate the 
areas of ancient Spanish grants, while the Indian names re- 
mind us of the fact that at one time the Seminole Indian 
was the undisputed possessor of this region where now only 
his musical language remains a haunting melody. Fort 
King, a sturdy English name, indicates the street which runs 
through the center of town, and which seems to say, “Here 
we stopped the Seminole.” The site of old Fort King lies 
three miles east of Ocala. 

The Court House Square, first token of the white settlers’ 
security in this region, still holds within its fabric a resem- 
blance to the original settlement made one hundred years 
ago. Within a few blocks of the square is found a residential 
section of homes built of stout heart pine whose cupolas, al- 
coves, porticos, are redolent of the Gay Nineties. Beyond 
this, stretch avenues of stalwart oaks shading roomy com- 
fortable homes where Ocalans lived well and hardily through 
the early years of the twentieth century, and continue today. 
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This, again, widens out into a broad suburban belt where, by 
some subtle alchemy whose ingredients are lime, phosphate, 
and citrus, homes become mansions, and lawns, rolling acres. 

A word picture symbolic of Ocala might well be that of 
an old-fashioned “sweet-heart”’ corsage, shielding at its cen- 
ter forget-me-nots, tidy, prim and quaint; fringed next with 
pinks and spicy carnations, circled again with violets, and, 
finally, the whole cluster bordered with sweetheart roses, 
the choicest of the flowers. To the proud wearer they whis- 
per, “Remember! Remember!” 

Surveying our town, from its prim and tidy heart to its 
handsome suburban development, we feel that it has a fine 
history and we, too, say, ‘““Remember!” 
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“Wer are about to embark for Ocali, 
where, if all reports be true, there is nothing more to be de- 
sired.”* So wrote Hernando DeSoto to his friend, Capt. 
Gallegos, in Spain, in December, 1539, on the eve of setting 
out from Espiritu Santo (Safety Harbor) for the interior of 
Florida, where the Indians had described a land ‘“‘flourish- 
ing with deer and antelope and a great profusion of fruits.” 

This letter gives us the first recorded word concerning 
Ocala; and DeSoto himself, with his small band which 
travelled sometimes on foot, sometimes on horseback, or by 
canoe, was the first known visitor, and was to start a trek 
toward Florida which was to grow from a safari into a 
swelling cavalcade of people who were travelling to the 
“Land of Man’s Desire’. How these folk set to work, each 
to build his dream, and how they conspired against hard- 
ship, war, and the scanty frontier days to bring Ocala from 
a state of small beginnings to its present strength is a fasci- 
nating story. 

To choose a date for these beginnings is a matter which 
involves dispute amongst the professionals. Librarians, bur- 
rowing through musty files of newspapers, land grants, and 
the minutes of commissioners’ meetings, will declare that 
Ocala is now 100 years old, having been chosen in 1846 as 
the site for the county seat of Marion County, newly formed 





*Florida Historical Society Quarterly. P. 91, Mrs. Eloise Ott. 


from a highly endowed fraction of Alachua County. His- 
torians will insist that Ocala is 400 years old, dating from 
the time when the intrepid DeSoto and his followers crashed 
through the underbrush in full battle regalia to find the 
peaceful Timucuan Indians ready to receive them. The 
geologist, however, with his passion for submerged data, will 
look the enquirer straight in the eye and assure him that the 
streets of our home town are paved with rock formed in the 
Eocene Age—which means fifty thousand years of history, 
involving much ice, with a spiny skeleton at the bottom of 
Silver Springs as an authentic souvenir. 

While it is comforting to know that Ocala has rested 
squarely atop its geologic security for fifty thousand years, it 
is also true that Florida has never made successful capital 
of the ice within its bounds—a rare phenomenon—so we will 
touch but lightly upon the ice age deposits, and will hurry to 
catch up with DeSoto and his perspiring (undoubtedly) and 
swearing (no doubtedly) band, as they reached the banks of 
a “deep river with steep banks, the height of two pikes,” not 
far from which they found a village of 600 houses. This 
river was the Withlacoochee, and the village Ocali, capital 
of the province. 

DeSoto’s lengthy description of this province reveals the 
fact that in some ways the Ocala country remains un- 
changed. It was, claimed DeSoto, superior to any province 
encountered in his march from Tampa Bay to Apalache. He 
found here—‘“no bad lands or defiles, and the country was 
higher, more fertile, and more cultivated.” Time has al- 
tered the face of the city, however, and only the lusty ““Teen- 
agers” or the indefatigable Boy Scouts will regret the march 
of progress. We read,— 

“The mound in the center of the village was of great size, 
with high, steep sides, the only way of getting to the top be- 
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ing by broad well-constructed steps, with side rails, which 
could be defended readily from attack. 

The temple, the cacique’s dwelling (chieftain to us), and 
the swellings of his retinue and the head man of the village 
on the mound, were large and well built, as were also those 
of the subjects surrounding the mound. 

The houses were all of slabs and boards, chinked with 
clay; the roofs were covered with bark, shaped like the scales 
on a turtle’s shell, the roof taking the form of a turtle’s back. 
All about the village were well-tilled fields, in which were 
grown maize and various vegetables. DeSoto mentions par- 
ticularly that he found here “an abundance of vegetables, 


dried grapes, nuts and fruits of all kinds.” 


This colorful person, DeSoto, was not only an excellent 
soldier and explorer, but an excellent reporter as well. From 
his diary, we learn much about the former inhabitants of 
this region. He tells of the customs of the people, of their 
high moral code, and stern sense of justice. We learn that 
Floridians have apparently always been addicted to beauty 
contests and festivals, for he tells of witnessing such an event. 

Of the people, he claims they were well advanced in civi- 
lization. ‘The men were tall, well-formed, and muscular; the 
women fair, and of fine figure. The men all wore a sort of 
chamois or dressed skin breeches, over which was worn a 
robe of dressed skins, beautifully painted or embroidered. 
The cacique, head man and nobles were distinguished by 
head dresses of plumes, fashioned from birds’ feathers. The 
women were “dressed modestly in a graceful garment of 
coarse linen or grass cloth, beautifully painted or embroi- 
dered at top and bottom. Both men and women wore 
moccasins.” 

This ancient race has long since become extinct. The ex- 
planation probably lies in fights of rival factions within the 
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tribe and in hostilities with the invading Seminoles. The 
language has entirely disappeared—for the annals of his- 
tory they did but one lasting thing—to bequeath to our city 
a name whose meaning we do not know. Some have thought 
Ocala meant “fair land”; others, “big hammock”. Most 
authorities on ethnology, however, state that the meaning is 
unknown. 

Following the Timucuans, there came a period when 
Florida was ruled by Spain. DeSoto had press-agented his 
visit to the state so effectively that many another Spanish 
head was turned wistfully in this direction. Infiltration of 
these Spanish settlers was accomplished by following a series 
of canoe routes established by the Indians, which began in 
the Thousand Islands and extended northward through Big 
Cypress Swamp .. . (continuing) up a branch route through 
the Okaloocoochee Slough, the Caloosahatchee River to 
Lake Okeechobee, by the Alapattah Marsh north into the 
St. Johns. Along this same route the Seminole Indians and 
Negro slaves were pushed farther and farther south . . . dur- 
ing the first part of the nineteenth century military trails and 
forts were established. The Crown, through the Spanish gov- 
ernor, rewarded certain nobles, or citizens who had rendered 
distinguished service to their country in war or peace, with 
grants of land. These were usually great tracts of fertile land 
attractive in contour and rich in natural resources. There 
were eleven such grants in Marion County. For the most 
part these nobles contented themselves with the knowledge 
that the land belonged to them, and did little to develop it. 
It continued to be the habitat and hunting ground of the 
Seminole. In fact, very little incentive to settle the county 
was offered at this time, since the Seminole Indian, a branch 
of the Creek tribe, having crossed the Georgia border, had 
also discovered its advantages as a hunting and fishing 
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ground. They were a warlike people who skirmished back 
and forth across the face of the county until the close of the 
Seminole Wars. 

A large portion of the present city is built upon property 
purchased from the heirs of Antonio Alvarez, to whom the 
governor, Don Jose Coppinger, made a grant, December 17, 
1817. Other grants were the Sanchez grant of December 7, 
1817, originally made to Don Thomas de Aguilas and after- 
wards assigned to F. P. Sanchez; and the Hijuelos grant, 
west of the city, picturesquely known as “Shady Lane,” was 
made to Dona Catalina de Jesus Hijuelos, mother of Fran- 
cisca de Entradgo, of the third battalion of Cuba, who died 
from wounds received while in the service of his country. 

The years under Spanish rule have made a definite im- 
pression on Florida’s culture. The settlers brought with them 
the grains and fruits of Spain. They established Missions, 
many of which still picturesquely stud the coastal towns. 
They built pleasant homes. The stucco houses with their 
grilled doors and windows, seen often in Ocala, are not an 
architectural excrecence upon an English land, but are an 
honest reflection of an authentic culture. Perhaps it is the 
Spaniard rather than the climate to whom we owe the easy- 
going tempo of our days. Let the fast-moving dynamic 
Scandinavian from Minnesoto think twice before he at- 
tempts to rob Floridians of the slumberous siesta and the 
hours spent in soaking up the hot sun’s rays. These Spanish, 
too, were dynamic. 
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CHAPTER TWO 





THE casual student of history is wont to 
feel that at no time have we, as a nation, displayed more 
dubious ethics than when we attempted to trade the Indian 
the “Bad Lands” of Dakota for his “Kingdom of the Sun.” 
Often overlooked, however, is the fact that the Seminole 
was himself an invader who showed little taste for living side 
by side with the white settler. The course followed was 
perhaps a policy dictated by expediency, and may have been 
as deeply regretted as it was firmly enforced. The records 
of Florida history for the early nineteenth century are re- 
plete with incidents which show that the Seminole put up a 
masterful fight under able leadership for the land of his 
adoption. Moreover, though he was all but annihilated, he 
stayed in Florida. 

The Seminole Wars were in reality a long series of skir- 
mishes during which the Indians and Negro slaves were 
pushed farther and farther south. Ocala history is full of 
incidents concerning this struggle. In 1826, Fort King was 
established. ‘The homes of several Indian chieftains were in 
Marion County. Osceola, greatest leader of them all, had 
his home near Bradley’s Pond, about three miles southwest 
of Ocala. Amathla lived in the western part of Marion 
County. 

Excerpts from the letters and diary of a young soldier, 
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Presbyterian Church, Ocala 





Lieutenant John Phelps of Virginia, contained in the Florida 
Historical Society Quarterly, reveal the fact that the fight 
was hard and bitter, and that the white soldier found his 
Indian opponent a shrewd and cunning foe, who employed 
with skill and daring the commando tactics later adopted by 
our armed forces, to the bewilderment of the whites, who 
stuck to conventional rules of warfare. Of a foray into the 
Withlacoochee he wrote: 

“Colonel Foster with 500 men marched down the left 
bank and effectually scoured the stream from its branches to 
its mouth, returning to Fort Armstrong after ten days, after 
having captured two children and a few head of cattle. 
These children, a boy of ten and his sister of five years, were 
of a party that had been frightened from one place to an- 
other by the approach of Colonel Foster who, it appeared, 
marched in true military style, awaking the silence of those 
vast solitudes to the music of his fife and drums. The father 
and mother made their escape by swimming the river.” 

He writes poignantly of the suffering of the horses when 
his company had advanced far beyond their supply line. 
They were forced by the lack of food to release their horses, 
hoping that they might be able to shift for themselves. This 
they could not do and continued to remain in camp... 
“They would come, sometimes thrusting their heads in the 
tents, and would stand before them in mute silence; tents, 
shoes, saddles, harness, wagon covers and even wagon bodies 
were devoured by them. Were one so unfortunate as to leave 
his coat out at night, nothing could be found of it in the 
morning but the buttons.” 

Of another encounter he writes: Of the three thousand 
troops in this vicinity only about three hundred were en- 
gaged. General Armstrong refused to charge the hammock 
with his command because it embraced a large number of 
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young men of the choice families of Tennessee. A large ma- 
_ jority remained behind, five hundred guarding the person of 
Call, two miles from the scene of battle. 

The implacable Osceola was the key figure in this stub- 
born resistance. Highly endowed with the qualities of gen- 
eralship and loyalty to his people, he was determined not to 
surrender to the demands of the whites. With intelligence 
and daring, he skirmished and maneuvered, inspiring his 
tribe to a quality of resistance not encountered elsewhere. 
The Indian did not wish to yield this lush land to the whites. 
More than that, he could not as long as Osceola lived, for he 
wreaked bitter vengeance upon any of his own number who 
wished to give up the struggle. Although he and Amathla 
had fought side by side in many a battle, when he learned 
that Amathla had finally yielded to the advice of his white 
friends and begun to advise the Indians to accept the offer 
of the government to deport them to the West, he met him 
in the woods near his home and slew him. The gold which 
Amathla had received from the sale of cattle he scattered 
through the woods, scornfully refusing to make use of money 
obtained from his white enemies. Amathla’s body was 
buried in a cedar casket by his white friends, and his grave 
is near those of his benefactors on the estate of E. B. 
Weathers, northwest of Ocala. 

Osceola was later imprisoned, and during this time his 
wife, described as a beautiful half-breed (Negro and Indian 
blood) was seized and sold as a slave. Osceola held Colonel 
Thompson, commandant at Fort King, personally respon- 
sible for this and determined to be revenged. One day Colo- 
nel ‘Thompson, his wife, and a lieutenant at the fort started 
for an after dinner walk. They were ambushed by Osceola, 
who shot the colonel and the lieutenant but spared the colo- 
nel’s wife. Osceola died in 1838, and by 1841 nearly all the 
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Seminoles had either emigrated or been killed.* Chief Tiger- 
tail and a few other incorrigibles were the only ones left. No 
chief could take Osceola’s place. The war ended in 1843, 
but the last battle was in 1856—a skirmish near Welch 
Grove. There were only 80 Indians left. ‘These made their 
home in the Everglades, and have since come under the pro- 
tection of the United States Government. They now num- 
ber approximately 600. 

Of this number, a few have set up an encampment at Sil- 
ver Springs, where they sell products of Indian craft to the 
tourists and remain on display for a curious world to view. 
From across the spring there stands a large statue of their 
fiery chief, Osceola, looking toward their encampment, his 
dauntless head still unbowed. 





*Florida Geol. Survey Bulletin. Daves, John H., Jr., p. 25. 
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CHAPTER THREE 





UntTIL the Indian problem was settled, 
Ocala remained an outpost settlement, with Fort King dom- 
inating the landscape. On March 3, 1845, Florida became 
a state, and Marion County was formed, being named in 
honor of General Francis Marion. In 1846 Ocala was se- 
lected as the county seat. This same year saw the beginning 
of a public road which was to widen the safari trail, a wagon 
caravan with entire families moving in. 

The first home to be built in Ocala was that of James 
Cobea, a trapper, who built a one-room hut near the site of 
the Commercial Bank of today. He had been an Indian 
fighter, and was given a government bounty grant of forty 
acres. Digusted with this endowment—no doubt beleagured 
by swarms of mosquitoes and sand flies—he thrust his pre- 
emption papers into a gopher hole. A tardy effort to recover 
them some years later was successful only after he had ap- 
pealed to the government for reinstatement. 

Ocala had been selected as the county seat of Marion 
County by a compromise, we learn from the Ocala Star- 
Banner, which in turn quoted from a history of the First 
Methodist Church. A committee of three men was appoint- 
ed to make this decision. One wished to place it near Mi- 
canopy, the other at Lake Weir. “As a compromise and 
because of the spring of cool water somewhere near the 
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Ocala Steam Laundry of today, the present site was chosen 
by resolution of the county commissioners of February 21, 
1846 . . . The original town of Ocala extended from what. 
is now Jefferson Street on the north to about Fifth on the 
south, and from Osceola to Pond.”’* 

On April 27, 1847, Abraham Geiger and Thomas Barnes 
were appointed to receive bids for a court house which 
should be a one-story building, 20 by 80 feet in size. The 
contract was let to James Carruthers for the sum of $225.00, 
with a due allowance of $80.00 for interior fittings. To 
James Ellis was awarded the contract for jury rooms for 
$140.00. A log jail was placed on the northeast corner of 
the square. The townspeople opposed this site, and it was 
soon moved to the lot now occupied by the city hall. 

Having been provided with a court house and a jail, the 
new town was almost ready to start housekeeping. The 
Methodists, following their well-established tradition of be- 
ing first on the ground, were the first church group to put up 
a building. 

“In those days,” says an early settler, “Ocala had no post- 
office and a man was sent on horseback to Georgia to get the 
mail. Travellers were so few that when one was sighted in 
the road a runner was sent out to bring him in as a guest. 
Supplies were brought by ox-team from Tampa. 

“One man, Mr. Orlando, owned eight or ten teams of 
oxen. He would lead a caravan to Tampa by way of Lake 
and Orange County. On one of these trips, Mr. Orlando 
was seized with ‘colic,’ now known as appendicitis, and died 
on the trip. He was buried beside the road. Succeeding 
caravans would point out his grave and say, “There lies 
Orlando.’ Later, a town gréw up at this spot, and was called 
for this early pioneer.” 





*Ocala Star-Banner, August 1945. 
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_. . Ocala rejoices with her sii city that this epitaph _ 


was in no sense prophetic! 

In 1847 the postoffie was mov > Ocala, and in that 
same year “The Ocala Argus,” a \ y newspaper, began 
to appear. Up to 1850, Ocala re. ned a mere village. 
About this time a number of weal _ planters came down 
from South Carolina and establis 1 plantations around 
Ocala. These plantations, located within a radius of eigh- 
teen miles, were among the largest and finest in the South. 
Fach had its cotton gin and sugar mill, which, with the 
family mansion, overseer’s house, quarters of the hands and 
other plantation buildings, constituted quite a village by 
itself. The planters .. . were eminently representative of the 
ante-bellum wealth and culture of the South, and the plan- 
tations were the scenes of many gay fetes. Likewise, in town 
there was a continuous round of society events. 

Even as the town settled into this pleasant pattern of liv- 
ing, a lone harbinger of the war which was to come arrived 
in Ocala, in the person of the beautiful lady Amelia Murray 
of England, lady-in-waiting to Queen Victoria. 

This visit, made in 1855, was no idle idyll, for, according 
to Branch Cabell and A. J. Hannain in their entrancing 
book, “The St. Johns,” she came with a flaming purpose. 
She had heard of America’s number one economic and social 
problem, and had the proper feeling that bright enough 
minds could find the solution. Two bright minds have de- 
scribed the visit, and we here quote fully, as they themselves 
quoted from her diary: 

_.. “She spent the night in Palatka; and from this re- 
grettably un-English village (wearing her second best Pais- 
ley shawl and accompanied, of course, by her maid) the in- 
trepid explorer of native customs started forth at nine the 
next morning in a bumping bare mail carriage, upon the 
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“of the main tributary to the St. Johns. _ 

“Tf I had known,’ ‘the English woman fadmits, —‘that we 
should not arrive there till after ale with one man 
driving four horses through a pine-barren which harbors 
wolves, bears and |] il ‘hers, my courage would have failed 
me. 9 935 

The chronicler they. Pecos) “After seeing Silver Springs 
and Ocala—where the lodging houses were far from weath- 
erproof and the outhouses not such as politeness would care 
to describe—Lady Amelia returned, either in a huff or a 
dudgeon, for she was now free to leave Florida.” 

Being in the same relative position in this matter as a bot- 
anist in the present struggle between capital and labor, Lady 
Amelia “now prescribed to the State at large as a quite 
simple cure for the evils of slavery, that each citizen of Flor- 
ida, according to his means, should purchase slaves and pay 
for their deportation back to Africa.”” Tongue in cheek, the 
writers add, “The exact blessings which a former butler or 
a freed chambermaid would find making roseate their desti- 
tution in Sierra Leone, or among the swamps of the Congo, 
are not specified.” 

By 1858 Ocala was in the zenith of her ante-bellum fame. 
She had a resident population of 1200-1500, and was one of 
the leading social and business centers of Florida. Accord- 
ing to the statement of J. O. D. Clarke in his “Historical 
Sketch of Ocala,” the aggregate business of Ocala probably 
exceeded any other town in the state. He adds that the war 
of Secession virtually ruined Ocala, although no fighting 
took place in her immediate vicinity. During this period all 
the able-bodied men were in the army, the plantations grew 
up in weeds, business was destroyed, and the town practically 
de-populated. In 1868, the population was about two hun- 
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dred, and some idea of property values at this date may be 
gathered from the fact that a corner lot on the square was 
considered dear at $18.50. By 1876, the population had in- 
creased to four hundred. 

For several years after the war the town was under “car- 
pet bag” and Negro rule, and for a time was garrisoned by 
Negro troops under Captain Brower . . . Conditions were 
chaotic and courts all but abandoned. 

Years later, in an address delivered in Ocala, Colonel 
S. M. Gary, distinguished veteran of the War of Secession, 
reminded his friends just what these conditions were. In 
1877, there were 47 schools in the county, of which 18 were 
colored. Each common school had a term of three months, 
and each high school (Ocala High School, white, and 
Howard Academy, colored) had a term of nine months... 
“Lately the colored people expressed publicly a desire for 
the continuance and liberal endowment of the high school. 
This expression exhibited a charitable feeling toward the 
white high school, as the one (Howard Academy) can sus- 
tain itself under the Peabody Fund of $300.00, whilst the 
other is dependent on the school fund as her patrons are 
poor. A denial of the white high school would give superior 
advantage to the colored people, which advantage they do 
not seek.” : 

Howard Academy in 1877 had an average of 100 in at- 
tendance, while Ocala High School had 76. 


The wheels of the wagons rolling toward Ocala had come 


to a full stop. 

This was not true of the steamboat trade, which flour- 
ished during this era. Florida became known for its mild 
climate, and more and more northern visitors came to spend 
the three winter months. They came mainly to Jackson- 
ville, by way of Savannah. However, one of the most popu- 
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lar side trips was a sight-seeing tour down the St. John’s to 
its main tributary, the Ocklawaha, and from thence to Silver 
Springs. Many celebrated Americans took this trip. In 1843, 
William Cullen Bryant visited here, and was enormously in- 
terested in the great variety of wild flowers and the unusual 
bird life. 

Daniel G. Brinton, a Philadelphia doctor, visited this re- 
gion, and returned to write a “Guidebook of Florida and the 
South” in which he makes this significant comment: 

“Here there are no interminable picture galleries or cold, 
damp churches, or belvideres, or other such esthetic afflic- 
tions to visit, the frequency of which, in Italy is a serious 
drawback to the seeker after health.” 

Though Dr. Brinton did in no wise accentuate our posi- 
tive virtues, his interesting and unorthodox point of view is 
shared by many a Floridian today who prefers to climb into 
faded blue jeans, equip himself with a fishing pole, and to 
spend a dreamy afternoon on the lake with the sun and the 
wind and the fish, rather than to resort to the more sedate 
pleasures of the conscious culture seeker. 

A highly articulate visitor to Ocala and Silver Springs was 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, who took the boat trip by the St. 
Johns and Ocklawaha. She writes of her fellow passengers, 
“They returned from the trip fairly inebriated with enthusi- 
asm, and wild with inherent raptures.” Of the trip down 
the Ocklawaha, she says, “The boat glides on from hour to 
hour as the river winds and turns and doubles upon itself, 
with still the same flowery solitudes, reverberating with the 
same wild cries of birds, glittering with slanting sunbeams, 
festooned with waving garlands that hang from tree to tree.” 
Of the entrance into Silver Springs she wrote, ““We seemed 
floating through an immense cathedral, where white marble 
columns meet in vast arches overhead and are reflected in 
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the grassy depths below ... Every pebble and aquatic plant 
we glided over seemed, in the torch light, invested with pris- 
matic brightness. What a sight was that! There is nothing 
on earth comparable to it.” 

Today it is no longer possible to see the Springs by torch- 
light, but such a trip would be a matchless highlight of an 
annual fiesta. The second loveliest sight, and one more 
readily available to the beauty-seeker, is the hour of dawn at 
Silver Springs, when the mists have just begun to rise from 
the tranquil waters to the softly opal sky, and the first long 
shaft of sunlight comes stealing down through the trees. 

This is a quiet miracle which does something deep within 
the soul. 3 

General Robert E. Lee, rightly chronicled as the most 
famous Southerner of this period, visited Florida in April of 
1870. He spent the night at Orange Mills with Colonel 
Robert G. Cole, and here, for the first and only time, he 
tasted grapefruit, which, according to his host, had no mar- 
ket value. 

The friendly, bawdy little river steamer, with her hos- 
pitable captain and crew, was the only link Florida had with 
the outside world, but she was doing an effective piece of 
advertising. When, in 1881, the railroad was completed and 
the first engine puffed importantly to a standstill, Ocala 
found itself on the verge of a new era of prosperity. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Then Came 
Grandfather 





THE coming of the railroad in 1881, and 
the consequent opening up of this formerly isolated region 
to travel, meant a period of great growth for the county. 
Although Ocala had been content in the days of her Arcady, 
she turned with high anticipation to what seemed the be- 
ginning of a new prosperity. 

This is perhaps the most fascinating chapter in the his- 
tory of the town and county—at least to an American pub- 
lic, always intrigued with the theme, “How We Got Our 
Start.” It is the chapter in which Grandfather comes upon 
the scene, if we may assume that Grandfather was a man in 
his prime during the “Gay Nineties.” In any event, what 
Grandfather found, and what he made of these findings, 
resulted in the Ocala of today. 

One infant industry which Grandfather found here, and 
which he nurtured into a successful giant, was that of citrus 
growing. For facts about his adventures in this field we turn 
to a pageant, “Golden Harvest—The Romance of Florida 
Citrus,” written for the Florida State Horticultural Society 
at its semi-centennial celebration in 1937. Written by Nina 
Oliver Dean and directed by Mr. J. J. Gerig, this production 
depicted the important events in the history of Florida 
Citrus from its introduction in the state in 1565 to that time. 

From its pages we learn that the first oranges brought to 
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Florida came as gifts of the Spanish explorers to the Indian 
inhabitants. To one encampment along the banks of what 
is now called Orange Lake, a Spanish explorer brought this 
new fruit, upon which they feasted freely, leaving many 
seeds scattered about. These sprouted at length and grew 
into a grove of seedling oranges, which grew rank and wild: 
about the lake. Years later, a soldier in the Seminole Wars 
in the Forties lost himself and a companion down on Peace 
River, among the trackless wastes of forest, and their among 
the wild sour orange trees, they came across a delicious, ripe, 
though green, orange. They devoured them for food and 
drink, and brought the seeds with them to Sumter County 
where the young soldier, later a preacher, planted and nour- 
ished the seeds of this, the earliest ripe orange, though with 
its green jacket belying its sweetness. _ 

Some years later two Ocala men, Captain J. L. Carney 
and Colonel Gary, attended court in Sumterville. There was 
no hotel so they stayed with Mr. Brown, a preacher, com- 
monly called “Parson Brown,” the son of the former Indian 
fighter. He had a number of orange trees growing in his 
yard, and Colonel Gary was struck with the flavor of one. 
Soon afterward, Colonel Gary set out a small grove on the 
Ocklawaha River where he had discovered a grove of wild 
sour orange trees. He topped these and procured bud wood 
of Parson Brown’s tree, which he grafted to the stumps of 
the wild orange trees. These he gave the name of the origi- 
nator—the Parson Brown. Later, Captain Carney bought 
the tree itself for $80.00 from Mr. Brown, who wanted to 
buy a flock of sheep. 

Marion and Sumter counties were later to engage in a 
lively battle through the columns of their local newspapers 
as to who should claim the discovery of the Parson Brown. 
To everyone’s satisfaction, the final decision granted to the 
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Sumter County preacher the discovery of the fruit and the 
planting of the first tree; to the Ocala lawyer the honor of 
naming it, and of being the first to propagate it upon a 
larger scale. 

To another minister, The Reverend P. P. Bishop, go the 
honors for developing the Pineapple Orange, one of the 
sweetest, most delicately-flavored varieties. An Episcopal 
minister, he pioneered in the growing of citrus in the region 
of Orange Lake also. The present governor of the state, 
Governor Millard Caldwell, is a grandson of Dr. Bishop. 

Orange Lake had early made a bid for leadership in the 
citrus industry as early as 1870, when Mr. James A. H. 
Harris began his big operations on the margin of the lake. 
He had purchased 520 acres, the growth on which was al- 
most entirely composed of wild or sour orange trees. He 
bought the land for five thousand dollars, and sold twenty 
thousand dollars worth of wild stumps the first year. 

He was followed quickly in these operations by the Bor- 
lands, Kells, Church, Colson, Lindsay Keep, Samson, 
Means; around Ocala by Eichelberger, Harris, Brown, 
Green, Hill, Fakes, Bressy, Williams, Munroe, and many 
others; a large number on Lake Weir, including Ayers, 
Bullock, Carney, Lytle, Josselyn, Perrin, Spooner, MacKay; 
still others on Lake Bryant until the whole country became 
noted for this great industry, and “was recognized as the 
vanguard of this wonderful enterprise.” 

Much of this development came before the railroad had 
reached as far south as Marion County, and fruit had to be 
hauled to the Ocklawaha River, put aboard boats, and 
shipped to Jacksonville. There it was unloaded, and re- 
shipped on ocean-going steamers to New York. 

Grapefruit had not shared with oranges a favorite place 
in the market. Mr. W. M. Gist of McIntosh, and Mr. Bor- 
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land of Ocala were to give it the first real boost, when they 
shipped the first carload of grapefruit to the St. Louis Ex- 
position. At this great fair they set up a Florida booth, and 
offered the juice freely to all who cared to sample it. This 
set grapefruit to selling, thereby greatly expanding the pos- 
sibilities for citrus development. One notable grove begun 
in those early years was the Wartman-Crosby Grove of 
Citra, and another the Ephraim Carney Grove of Lake 
Weir. 

Citrus had thus grown out of infancy, and people were 
beginning to look toward a golden future when the outlook 
was changed overnight by a calamity so devastating that 
long-time inhabitants recall it with awe—the freeze of 1894 
and 1895. One resident remarked, “My husband was of- 
fered, and refused the offer of, fifty thousand dollars in gold 
for his grove one day. The next day there was nothing left.” 

An ancient colored man reported, “I was busy all one day 
putting boxes in the field to gather a big crop. The next day 
when I came to work there was nothing to do.” 

The only comment which perfectly sums up the situation 
in Florida in December, 1894, is that famous one of Colonel 
Robert Scott’s fifty years later to “Tokyo Charlie,” when he 
quipped at a moment of high personal peril,—‘“‘Don’t look 
now, but your Zero is showing.” 

Many people left the state after 1894, reckoning the haz- 
ards of developing this lush and tropical fruit too great to 
warrant a heavy investment. Present day growers explain 
that if these early promoters had understood the technique 
of citrus development as it is now employed the results of 
the freeze need not have been so disastrous. Today, frost 
warning service and the use of heating devices on those rare 
occasions when the mercury drops below thirty degrees have 
lessened the risk considerably. Should a freeze strangle a 
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grove with icy fingers, growers know that beneath the dead 
wood there still lies the heart of next year’s fruit, and by cut- 
ting the tree back to the trunk they will be able to reclaim 
such a grove in two or three years. 

However, Florida’s future in 1894 would have been very 
dark indeed, had it not been for a second major industry, 
suddenly sprung into being following the discovery of phos- 
phate in 1889. In May of this year, Albertus Vogt, while 
digging a well on his place, “Rose Bank,” in Dunnellon, dis- 
covered a stratum of chalky substance, similar to lime, or 
marl... Thinking he might have found gypsum .. . (he) 
. .. brought specimens of his find to the Hon. John F. Dunn 
of Ocala. Mr. Dunn sent these to a firm of St. Louis chem- 
ists for analysis. He also gave a sample to Dr. R. R. Snow- 
den, of Ocala, for the same purpose. Dr. Snowden pro- 
nounced it not gypsum but phosphate, as did also the St. 
Louis firm, both analyses showing it to be exceedingly rich 
in phosphoric acid .. . In a few weeks a wide section had 
been prospected and about 8,000 acres of choice phosphate 
land secured . . . The organization of the Dunnellon Phos- 
Phate Company, with a capital of $1,200,000, was the next 
move, and this . . . drew general attention to Florida phos- 
phate. Charleston phosphate runs from 52% to 65% bone 
phosphate and from 25% to 26% phosphoric acid. Florida 
phosphate shows 52% to 87% phosphate and 32% to 42% 
phosphoric acid . . . Within the past two years (1891), the 
marvelous richness of the Florida fields became world fa- 
mous, and capitalists and phosphate men from all over this 
country and Europe came here and made investments. 
There were in 1891 represented in Ocala 18 phosphate com- 
panies, with an aggregate capital of nearly $29,000,000. 
(These companies and the amount of capital is listed on 
Page 43 of “Sketchbook of Ocala and Marion County.’ ) 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The Time of 
His Life 


OcALA’s social life during these years 
was lively and vigorous, containing the color and movement 
we recall in Bret Hart’s accounts of the early West, com- 
bined with a salty nip from Joseph C. Lincoln’s Cape Cod 
days. 

As a monitor of the social scene, the Ocala House held 
regal sway. This historic old landmark, built in 1884, was 
the scene of many a brilliant party. One long-time resident 
of the state tells of attending one of these parties as a young 
girl. So new were the residents of Ocala to each other that 
the question most frequently asked of one guest by another 
during the evening was, “Lumber, or phosphate?” Her 
reminiscent laughter added, “Whichever it turned out to be, 
it all spelled fun.” 

A vivid imagination helps one to reconstruct a scene 
where European capitalists, Wall Street investors, scholars, 
chemists, the hearty lumbermen, and the hardy pioneers 
all mingled freely. There was laughter, there was fun; there 
was trading and—occasionally—there was shooting; all tak- 
ing place, after the best Florida tradition, in a casual, in- 
formal manner. 

Echoes of strong civic pride come back to us from the 
pages of Mr. Clarke’s Sketchbook. A detailed description of 
the Ocala House is given, from which we quote: 
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“In addition to being a model of systematic arrangement 
it embraces in its equipment all the modern hotel improve- 
ments including bath and toilet rooms, electric lights and 
call bells, telephone, etc.” 

Conspicuous in the picture of the “spacious parlor” is a 
kerosene lamp, placed on the center table directly below a 
cluster of electric lights. The tacit admission seems to be 
that while electricity is spectacular and new-fangled, kero- 
sene cannot be surpassed for solid dependability. 

Recalling that Lady Amelia was not impressed with 
Ocala’s accommodations, we are glad to note them im- 
proved by 1891. Perhaps the civic head had drooped in the 
dust at being found inadequate in so homely a matter by so 
august a personage. At any rate, what she had considered 
“unmentionable” we find an Ocala citizen discussing fully 
in terms almost lyric. 

“Ocala has a natural sewerage system which partakes of 
the phenomenal. Beneath the town at an average depth of 
80-100 feet is a swiftly flowing underground river. Connec- 
tion with this river is obtained by natural ‘sinks’ or natural 
sewer wells, one of which is located in the northeast and the 
other in the southwest part of the city. The former is in the 
shape of a deep grotto in a ledge of lime rock, through a 
fissure in which the sewage passes to the river mentioned.” 
For further details, interested technicians are referred to 
Mr. Clarke’s “Sketch of Ocala,” page 20. The reference is 
recorded thus meticulously since a sewage disposal plant has 
been given priority rating for 1946. One hopes that the Post 
Office—now sinking—was not inadvertently placed on the 
brink of this subterranean river, to be some day swept into 
the Ocklawaha. 

Pridefully, we are allowed to view the fire department. 

“Ocala has the best equipped and most efficient fire de- 
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partment in the state. It has participated in a number of 
state tournaments and other competitions and won many 
prizes of which the members are justly proud. 

“Equipment embraces three hand reels, one horse reel, 
one hook and ladder truck, and 1800 feet of rubber hose (!) 
The apparatus is of the newest and best improved type; and 
nozzles are used with patent cut-off, Siamese couplings, etc. 
The alarm is sounded by a 1500-pound bell in a tower near 
the center of the city. There are 85 city hydrants from 
which with the natural pressure (50 pounds) a stream can 
be cast in a perpendicular to 65 feet. With the forced pres- 
sure (100 pounds) a stream can be thrown over any steeple 
in town. The department, upon several occasions, has dem- 
onstrated its ability to cope successfully with any fire at all 
likely to occur within city limits.” 

Many unusual cultural advantages came to Ocalans of 
this period. In 1888 the first Lake Weir Chautauqua was 
given, and thereafter for several years became an annual 
feature. Such notables as Bill Arp, Sam Jones, and, later, 
William Jennings Bryan and Homer Rhodeheaver appeared 
on its platform. 

In 1889, the Lake Weir Regatta was held with entrants 
from Canada, Australia, and the U. S. competing. Superb 
skill in handling small craft was displayed for a large and 
admiring audience. 

In 1890 the National Farmers’ Alliance held its political 
convention here, and proposed the “Ocala Platform” which 
achieved national prominence. This same year the Semi- 
Tropical Exposition, one of the finest of its kind, was held in 
Ocala. 

While these affairs of large moment were being creditably 
undertaken, residents of Marion County also found time for 
effortless enjoyment of the many natural resources for rec- 
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reation. They fished at Dunnellon, kept boats on Lake Weir, 
camped at Juniper Springs, and went crabbing at Salt 
Springs. They hunted deer and panther, spending as much 
as three weeks at a time camping in what is now the Ocala 
National Forest. . 

Group participation in social activities was not neglected. 
A detailed description of one such event was obtained from 
a newspaper clipping of 1876. 

“The Grand Tournament between the Marion and St. 
John’s clubs will take place and a grand time is expected... 
Colonel S. M. Gary has been selected by both clubs as Grand 
Field Marshal .. . The Knights of both clubs are preparing 
their costumes and a magnificient spectacle is anticipated. 
The Knights will assemple at the Academy at ten o’clock 
and every arrangement has been made to have the field kept 
clear . . . The ball in the evening (will be) a grand affair, 
and no one will be admitted except those especially invited. 
... Besides the ‘tilt’ for the champion and club cups, a Queen 
and Three Maids-of-Honor will be crowned by the success- 
ful Knights of the Marion Club. Citizens from all parts of 
this and adjoining counties are expected to be present.” 

We read from this same scrapbook of two weddings which 
occurred on the same day. These were evidently lovely, and 
the contracting parties of great social importance. Today’s 
readers will be struck with the repertorial style of that pe- 
riod. The one was the wedding of Dr. Wm. V. Newsome to 
Miss Georgie Waterman at the First Presbyterian Church; 
the other, of Mr. Wm. Davis Turnley of Tennessee to Miss 
Maude Gary of Ocala at the First Baptist Church. The ar- 
ticle bears the caption, “At Hymen’s Altar.” 

‘‘As a social event of the Hymeneal order, it will eclipse 
in brilliancy and splendor anything of the kind that has ever 
taken place in the sprightliest city, and future capitol of the 
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state—the standing and prominence of the high contracting 
parties insures this—and their popularity with the public 
and the respect and love the whole community bears them 
insures the largest audience to their weddings in the respec- 
tive churches in which these intensely interesting ceremonies 
will be performed that ever gathered within their sacred and 
hallowed walls. 

““Today’s bright sunshine and hundreds of luminous fem- 
inine eyes will beam down their happy approval on the mar- 
riage ceremony ... that will make Dr. Wm. V. Newsome 
and Miss Georgie B. Waterman man and wife.” 

The chronicler adds—“It will seem almost superfluous for 
us to refer to the personal character of the newly made man 
and wife, so well known are they to the town and county.” 

Risking the superfluity, the writer continues to speak of 
the groom: “In a word, he is one of Nature’s noblemen, and 
a perfect gentleman.” Of the bride—“‘the fair bride whose 
gracious manners, amiable heart and noble womanly in- 
stincts and character are her bright and shining virtues, hav- 
ing been born in Ocala and grown up with it, is known and 
beloved by all.” 

After describing the first wedding at length, the society 
editor adds a neat postcript .. . “Everything we have said 
of Dr. Newsome and his bride is equally applicable to Mr. 
Turnley and his newly made better half.” 

A negligible paragraph is devoted to the attire of the 
wedding. party. Comparing the account with any one ap- 
pearing in the local paper this summer, we detect a subtle 
change—perhaps demoralizing—in the viewpoint of the so- 
ciety editor. For, whereas the bride of yesteryear ap- 
proached the hymeneal altar flanked psychologically by a 
solid phalanx of illustrious ancestors, and cloaked in sterling 
virtues, today’s bride—wears clothes! 
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= And Here We Are! 


In A mood of self-examination we now 
recall the Western rancher who remarked to a stuffy arrival 
from the East, “Pardon, we ain’t half so concerned with 
ancestors as we are with descendants. What’ve you done to 
brag about?” | 

Though no braggarts, we note with pride that Ocala, on 
its 100th birthday, has emerged from a pioneer community 
into a young city of no mean appeal. Today, Ocala is the 
center of a trading territory which, within a 50-mile radius, 
has 146,000 persons. The original forests have been largely 
converted to a wide variety of uses, ranging from orange 
boxes to crossties for the Trans-Andean Railroad. Norwe- 
gian skiis are made from the hickory of Marion County. In 
place of forests have come orange groves, attractive stock 
and dairy farms, vegetable and bulb farms. Lime mines, ful- 
ler’s-earth deposits, kaolin mines, and other minerals have 
yielded their long hidden wealth to the industry of man. 

The city’s fortunate geographical location, with six impor- 
tant highways meeting here, means that almost all visitors 
to Florida include Ocala in their travels. This is true of the 
airways also, since Taylor Field, a 420-acre airport, is seldom 
equalled in a community of this size. More than $300,000 
has been spent in building 4200-foot runways, as well as 
large hangars and other necessary facilities. 

These visitors find a prosperous little city, the hub of com- 
merce for Marion County, which bolsters her about with 
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The orange groves and lakes of Marion County appeal to everyone 


reassuring abundance. They are invited to survey her re- 
sources at first hand and to go prospecting for 


Goldin the Hills: 


One of Marion County’s loveliest sights is the ridge sec- 
tion, where the high and rolling lands are studded with citrus 
groves. ‘The two sections most heavily developed are Lake 
Weir and Orange Lake. During the winter months this 
drive along the ridge is a constant panorama, a vast and 
prodigal display of golden fruit. The fragrance of Febru- 
ary nights, when every tree is a bride’s bouquet and every 
grove a tropic snow storm, will send the traveller into trans- 
ports of delight. 

Side partner to the citrus grower is the honey producer. 
At Lake Weir is a giant aviary where bees dwell in a sky- 
scraper hive, and honey is dipped from vats. The volume of 
production yearly is 300,000 pounds. The visitor who takes 
home a jar of orange blossom honey as a souvenir is likely, 
on some bleak March morning, to be overcome with nostal- 
gia as his hot pancakes release the essence of the orange 
bloom and he finds himself wafted back to the high road, 
sniffing that ineffable delight—a myriad of orange blossoms. 


Velvet in the Valleys: 


Travelling south and west of Ocala, the explorer comes 
to picturesque “Shady,” originally a part of the Quadala- 
heros Jesus Spanish grant. This region has been likened to 
the San Jose valley of California. It is a section of undulat- 
ing hills whose rich green of carpet grass has fostered the 
growth of the cattle industry and the breeding of fine horses. 
Each year Marion County puts on a “Fat Stock Show” 
which is an event of major importance attended by cattle- 
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men from Texas, Georgia, and other states, with South © 


America and Cuba also represented. Each year, also, the 
breeders of Brahma cattle have a colorful and remunerative 
round-up when this strange-looking beast, so well-adapted 
to this climate, is auctioned to bidders in an international 
market. Anthony Farms, one of the largest farms where the 
Brahman is reared, has become the mecca of the cattlemen. 

The rise of the cattle industry has given a boost to the 
breeding of the quarter horse, favorite friend of the rancher, 
and of many Marion County residents. 

Truck gardening has proven a highly successful occupa- 
tion for Marion Countians, with celery as the chief product. 
During a recent season one producer alone shipped 146 car- 
loads of celery at $1,000.00 per car. 

These basic occupations give rise to a series of related in- 
dustries which have meant much to the growth of the coun- 
ty. Swift and Company maintains a large buying and pack- 
ing plant in Ocala. There are also several additional stock 
yards and box factories, brick and tile making companies, a 
fertilizer plant, moss gins, poultry dressing, as well as a wide 
range of small producers, all contributing to the city’s output. 


Silver in Its Streams: 


The growth in population has not to any extent curtailed 
the rare hunting and fishing facilities in the Ocala area. The 
Ocala National Forest of 400,000 acres and some 200 lakes 
attract thousands of sportsmen each year. An official of the 
U.S. Forest Department declared recently that the bass fish- 
ing in Marion County is the finest east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. An area of 25 square miles is set aside as a perpetual 
breeding ground for wild life. Here along the highway one 
often sees foxes, o’possum, antelope,—and, perhaps, hears 
a panther! / 
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Serene and beautiful in one corner of the county lies Rain- 
bow Springs, possesing a tranquil, natural beauty; nestled 
in the National Forest on the opposite side, is Juniper 
Springs, whose cobalt waters, rimmed round with native 
flint rock, make it the jewel of the county, a picnic retreat 
without a peer. 

Near neighbor to Juniper is Silver Glen Springs, the lo- 
cale for Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ famous book “The 
Yearling.” Here the inquiring deer slips timidly over to the 
picnic table in a search for tid-bits while the surprised va- 
cationist rescues the salad. 

Buried more deeply in the Forest is Salt Springs, so named 
because, though it is land-locked, its waters are salt from an 
underground source. Crabs and sea trout lurk in its depths. 

Six miles from Ocala is Silver Springs, lode star of the 
tourist, a scenic wonder charmingly developed into a rest 
and recreation center which is host to hundreds of thousands 
annually. 

Here East meets West, Gregory Peck meets the Cub 
Scouts, honeymooners meet Ross Allen’s rattlesnakes, the 
Brazilian minister meets the Seminole. For Silver Springs 
is fascinating to everyone, from the first glimpse of marine 
life through the “Photo-sub,” where underwater vistas are 
revealed in candor and beauty and jummer-jawed fish 
munch lazily before the portholes like sophisticated dow- 
agers at Ciro’s for tea, to the last sight of Paradise as one re- 
turns from the Jungle cruise. To the natural beauty of the 
Springs with its towering cypress and graceful palm is added 
the charm of artistic landscaping and the lavish planting of 
camellias and azaleas which, at certain seasons of the year, 
transform the scene with a riot of color. 

These great springs—Silver, Rainbow, Salt, Juniper, and 
Silver Glen—form a combination of the earth’s greatest 
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springs, with an average daily flow which totals approxi- 
mately one and one-half billion gallons, and they draw more 
than a half-million vacationists to Ocala each year. 

To accommodate these visitors, Ocala and Silver Springs 
have hotel and tourist court facilities which are excellent, 
and are being enlarged as rapidly as Government permits 
will allow. It is estimated that Ocala frequently takes care 
of 2,500 visitors per night, and most of these enjoy as com- 
plete and comfortable accommodations as can be found in 
any city. Here prices are kept within reason, for Ocala has 
always endeavored to hold to a conservative line—a spirit 
which stems from a desire to give an honest value. No rent 
control has been invoked here. Ocala people throughout the 
war did not take advantage of the housing problems and 
raise rents beyond decent levels. 

Many an Ocalan shares the feeling of an old colored sage 
who lives in a lush and sheltered nook on the “Shady” road. 
Approached by an oil prospector concerning a lease on his 
land, he steadfastly shook his head. After the visitor had 
driven away, he looked about his little homestead. His eyes 
drifted from his orange tree to the tall magnolia overshad- 
owing his cabin. Waving his arm in a gesture which took in 
his world, he explained to a companion, “They might want 
me to sell my home, and where would I care to go? I like 
it here.” 

Founded on generations of good solid American industry, 
thrift, and enterprise, the spirit of a Southern small town 
still prevails. People are friendly, welcoming new citizens, 
and are equally cordial to newcomers from east, west, north, 
or south. The hospitality of this part of Florida, when once 
sampled, will not be quickly forgotten. The passing of 100 
years has done much for the city first called “Ocali.” 
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